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SchrVGraders..in OUEST? Ota HISTORY 


For three days in October, the Historical Commission hosted 3 classes 
Of Sth graders from Stall Brook School. As part of their Social Studies cur-: 
riculum they were learning more of Bellingham's past. This program was con- 
ceived by their teachers--Mr. Paul, Mrs. Blanchette and spearheaded by Mr. 
Delaney. It encompassed history, art and our natural habitat. 


On the following pages is a list of the participating students and a few 
of their impressions of what they saw and learned... 
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Daniel Abbott 
John Ambrose 
Noel Barry 
Rebecca Bradley 
Derek Clifford 
Roger Coburn 
Eric Feeley 
Sarah Fenner 
Emily Fontaine 
Sarah Grandy 
Priscilla Hayes 
Alexandros Kontoulis 
Emily Largey 
Robert Macneil 
Jared Marino 
Hemakshi Patel 
Andrew Ramella 


Curtis Surette 
Jessica Tognacci 
Taylor Troy 

Meghan Wylie 

Nadia Younis 
Michael Biren 
Sarah Bouchard 
Emily Britton 
Gregory Buchingham 
Michael Burke 
Kathleen Comtois 
David Gavin 

Jordan Guertin 
Matthew King 
Victoria Lacouture 
Lisa Leenhouts 
Sarah Wills 


The historical trip of Bellingham was very exciting. The lst place we 


visited was the 
supplies, 
stories of what 


Historical Museum. 


happened in “Old Bellingham". 


There were old uniforms, 
and materials that would be used in a house. Two people told some 


We got to see the old school 


clothes, school 


bell and the Memorial Statue in front of the town hall and police station. 


We then visited 


Lake View Farms, 


where we went on a hayride. 


Farmet 


Anthony stopped the ride every so often to tell us a little about the farm. 
We got to see a lot of animals(my favorite was the horses) and we saw some 
crops. The most exciting part of the haytide was when we saw a Great Blue 


Heron fly out from behind a bush near the water. 


on the bus. 


We had lunch and went back 


Amanda Maclure 
Paul Melanson 
Emily Munro 
Ashley Newton 
Caitlin O'Herron 
Michael Plesh 
Daisy Rivera 
Jodilyn Rogers 
Katie Simpson 
Miranda Stark 
Megan Whalen 
Brittany Wiebers 
Matt Maiorana 
Amanda Aicardi 
Mandi Bertoni 
David Bournazian 
Sarah Yeager 


Ashley Brennick 
Brandi Briere 
Louis Callei 
Kyla Carnaroli 
Joseph Cataldo 
Elise Gately 
Tracy Glowka 
Tatsuya Ito 
Katrina Jones 
Branden Lacroix 
Ryan Meyer 

Sara Rao 

Greta Swanson 
Justin Villasenor 
Billy Wheeler 
Michael Williams 
Greg McCarthy 


The 3rd place we visited was Silver Lake. We saw an old-fashioned bathing 
suit and learned the history of Silver Lake. There used to be a big Merry- 
Go-Round and a hotel there. We swung on the swings and left. 

Back home I was so excited to tell my family about the history of 
Bellingham. Comment: 
Bellingham had a 


I liked the old stories especially the one where 
Rebecca Bradley 


lot of wolves roaming around. 


I went on a historical field trip, about Bellingham on October24,1997. 
Our first stop was Silver Lake. One of the teachers in my gtade did a great 
job explaining the history of the lake. We took a little nature walk on the 
island. I didn't know how much history there is about Silver Lake. ; 

Our next stop was Lakeview Farms. Farmer Anthony took us on a hayride. 
ft was really cool, we saw chickens, horses, a pig and a rooster that pecks 
people. One of the lakes on the farm was hand-dug by men. The family that 
owned it at that time wanted it to be a racetrack for horses. This hayride 
was the best I've been on. 


Our final stop was the Bellingham Historical Museum. This one was my 


favorit. Mrs. Andrews and Mr. Taft were very smart. They have clothes, 


desks, 


museum was the lst scoreboard the Bellingham High School had. 
went up in the Town Hall. 


tools, 


tables, books, all dating back to 1770. My favorite thing in the 


I want to go again. 


After that we 
....Mike Williams.... 
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We went on 3 field trips in 1. They were all fun and exciti i 
. : xciting. The bs 
first place we went was Silver Lake. Mr. D. took us on a nature aie He yack 
talked about the history that had happened there. We walked across the new 


bridge that they built. 


of the lake. 


saw lots of animals. 
farm and restaurant. 
he had was very big. 


The bridge led to an island that was in the middle 


1 liked the scenery and the sounds there. 
The second place we went was Lake View Farms. 


My favorite was the rooster. 


We went on a hayride and 
‘ Parmer Anthony owned the 
We got to get pumpkins at a pumpkin patch. The cornfield 
The hayride took an hour and a half. 
The third and last place we went to was the Bell 
Museum. There was a lot of old things there. 
clothes and the letters. 


ingham Historical 


: ie : My favorite thins there was the 
e saw pictures of things that they did. Mr. T 
told us a lot of stuff about the history of Bellingham. ace: : ou 
us a lot of things that the prople used long ago 


Andrews showed 
Saran Wills: orks 
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hae 


we started our field trip at the Bellingham Historical Museum. It was 
neat to learn about old things in the town. We learned about chairs and desks 


: ; u ; bane 
l's pigtails in wae 
hen they were hooked together and when the boys put the girl's p i on 02 
the Reed ras also saw some old equipment used by the people, like an iron and naytide: 
the jugs they put their milk in. ne 


at 
Then we got on the bus and went to LakeView Farms and we ate. We went on wy jove 
a really cool hayride and Farmer Anthony told us about all the things that 
used to be there. It was filled with miles of corn fields. When we got to the 
i idn't smell so good. ; 

Cer eE ent y we pene to Silver Lake. We got to swing on the swings for a few 

minutes and then we walked. Mr. Paul told us about the carousels that used to 

be there and they showed us pictures. We raced back to the bus and went back 


to school. It was a pretty fun day.“  ~  .«.--- Bobby MacNeil..... 
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Our first stop on the field trip was the Historic Museum. The gentleman 
and woman we met were very nice. They taught us about the history of the town 
back in the 1770s. I liked the war suits and bullet shells. The gas mask was 
neat too, and the irons looked kind of like ours. The desks were attached to 
the chairs and halfway through the year a man would come and adjust your seat. 

When we went to LakeView Farms I fed the sheep and goats and petted 
them. We went on a hayride and saw a lot more. We saw a Blue Heron on the 
beach. The lake he drove near was man-made. We saw Sharky, the race horse and 
a cocky little rooster that stayed near him at night. As we looked back we 
saw a turkey vulture. Someone said,"Turkey, yum!" Then we ate. 

When we went to Silver Lake the people from the first stop were there. 
We saw some cool stuff found by a metal detector. There used to be a carousel 
and diving horses. We were running out of time, so we didn't go on a nature 
Walk Seer eo Ge. Curcis’ Surette... as. 


We went on a field trip around Bellingham. We first went to Silver Lake 
and went on the island. We learned that alon 


a dance halland a restaurant, 
into the water. 


g time ago there was a carousel, 
and that horses used to dive off diving boards 


Then we went to Lakeview Farms and we went on a hayride. We learned 
that the path we went on used to be a race track around the whole lake. 


Our last stop was the Historical Museum and we saw old thin 
Bellingham like the first scoreboard 


used to wear back then. We saw Civil 
Bellingham, We learned about Richard 
named after. We had a lot of fun and 
back to school. Matt King 


gs from 
from the High School and what people 
War items that were made right herein 
Bellingham. That is who our town is 
learned a lot, but then we had to go 


Historic Museum. We saw a 


ingham 
The SLeT GE Derr aa Seek ote ee ata we saw old clothes and hats. 


ivi ask. 
i the Civil War. We saw an oxygen m : ea 
See unat awe used as an iron! and how they heated it. We went to 


Hall d saw pictures of what 1t used to look like. We saw Beret cat. ard to 
h etic, we saw the bell they would use for the old Center ‘aapege 
my sone gave piste we went to LakeView Farms. WE went on : poy .* 
cornfield. We saw the pumpkin patch. We eo the 3 horses. We 

We ate our luch and then went back on the bus. - 
ace we went to was Silver Lake. We saw a black dog roaming 


ictures 
that was once there. We saw pic 
Saget se and pictures of the 


The next pl 
Z nd. We saw pictures o ; 
bE the bridge that went across the lake to the island 
old dance hall. We saw a woman's old bathing suit. x 
We learned a lot about the old times of Bellingham. 
You could have fun, too. Emily Fontaine 


We had lots of fun. 


xd about carousels, 
votes suits just to go swimming. They wore top hats and fancy dresses. They 
They thought the trolley went from Be]lingham to Providence, but they ep 
stayed in Bellingham. The carousels were merry-go-rounds that had giraffes, 
elephants and other animals. 


ride 

gt and the hay 
; about the peer 
g learning 


j j R One of the things we saw were the clothes, 
a1 en t ube DAsey: os today. The furniture from the school rooms was also different. 
saat ah Out of all the 3 places I liked the Historical building best, because 


I 


Pirst our class went to the Bellingham Historical Center where we saw 
baseball uniforms and bullets from the Civil War. There was a scoreboard 
from the Bellingham High School. Mr. Taft took us to the Town Hall. He 
showed us where people looked for planes in World War II. 

Second we went to Lakeview Farms on a hayride with Farmer Anthony. He 
showed us his pig,Rudy, and his horse,Sharky, and his mother. Both are race 
horses. We saw turkeys and a crazy rooster. We even saw an osprey over the 
lake. When we got back from the hayride, we went and had lunch. 

After that we went to Silver Lake. We didn't have a lot of time so Mr. 
Taft talked about what used to be there--a ballroom, a carousel and more. 
Silver Lake used to. be called Disneyland of the North. They even had diving 
horses. Andy Ramella.... 


We first went to the Historical Museum. It was really cool. We learned 
about tools and accessories from the '1700-1800s They told us about how 
they cleaned rugs and how they ironed ciotnes. 1t was fun. 

Then we went to LakeView Farms and went on a hayride. We met a llama 
and a funny turkey. We also met Sharky and his mom,the horses. The food was 
really good. The food was my favorite part. 

Last but not least we went to Silver Lake. We learned about a ballroom 
that used to be there. Tf loved the field trip, it was a lot of fun....I never 
knew Bellingham was so historic and cool!! Emily Largey.... 


We received so many good 


a rooster 


learned the most there. 


ughe 


i i i ibi i Lake we 
our field trip we went to 3 Bellingham exhibits. At Silver 
pa i the trolley and the clothes they wore. They wore 


At Lakeview Farm we went on a hayride and learned about the farm. — 
At the Historical Museum we learned and looked at old-fashioned things. 
very different from what we wear 


....Ashley Brennick 


IT thought the field trip was great! I was learnin 
too. First we went to see the historic Bellingham Museum, then we went to 
the twon common and town hall and learned how Rhode Island came and invaded 
Bellingham. We also saw a monument that had people who fought in WorldWar I. 

Then we went to Lakeview Farms and went on a narrated hayride. We sawa 
tacing horse, named Sharkie and a funny little pecking rooster. We also saw 
a pig, turkey, a llama and a horse that was going to have a baby. 

Our Final destination was Silver Lake. I found out that there used to 
be carnival rides everywhere. It's nickname used to be DisneyLand of the 
North. There used to be diving horses and a ballroom. Noel Barry.... 


g a lot and having fun 


reports from the Sth graders it was 
necessary for the committee to randomly select those above. We 
appreciate their enthusiasm. 


Ey, 
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A PICTORIAL UPDATE -----BELLINGHAM'S TOWN COMMON 


LYNDON FRANCIS MURRAY 


Lyndon Murray was the son of Leo and Ber- 
nice Murray. He was born Aug.9,1910 and was 
the first of seven children. He was named 
after a town called Lyndonville which held 
many fond memories for his parents. He re- 
sided at 140 So.Main St. in Bellingham with 
his parents and brothers and sisters: 
Leo,J.Warner,Dorothy,Nellie,Bernice and 
Eleanor. 

As a young boy aged 11, he was struck and 
knocked down by an automobile and was at 
Woonsocket Hospital for several months 
recovering from severe leg injuries. After a 
mishap during rehabilitation he was sent to 
Mass.General Hospital. Following his release 
his school friend,Alfred Schats, literally 
gave him piggy-back rides to and from school. 

He was one of the original BoyScouts of 
Troop 18 when it was founded, He was mar- 
ried to Jeanne Ouellet on Aug.22,1931 and on 
Oct.25,1933 he lost both wife and child in a 
childbirth tragedy. 

He and his brother J.Warner began a 
Rabbitry on Governor Ave. where they sold 
meat and stocked rabbits. From 1941 until his 


death, he was married to Antoinette(St.Pere 
McCarthy)Murray whose daughter Margaret 
later married Mario Bianchi. 

He and his brother later went on to own an 
operate the Murray Worsted Spinning Co. and 
Lyn Spinning Co.(the former Cherry Brook 
Worsted Mills,Inc.) 

His love for the Bellingham Volunteer Fire 
Dept. was evident to me even as a child as he 
trained and then spent 30 years in the 
department including 15 as lieutenant and 10 
as treasurer. | remember him as he learned 
and practiced during many of those years, 
teaching us at the same time all about emer- 
gency treatments on land and sea. He took his 
part seriously and knew when he was called 
upon what he did might make the difference 
between saving and losing a life. 

He loved the carmaraderie but there was 
also a serious side to his involvement in the 
department. He loved driving the fire truck 
and it was no accident that his home was 
built kitty-corner at 30 Wrenthan Rd. in full 
view and just a stone's throw away from the 
South Fire Station, as it was then called. Thi 
made it much easier to get to the station 
when an alarm was sounded. 

He absolutely loved children and we,his 
grandchildren, loved him. All of our childhood 
summers were spent at the Cape with our 
grandparents and family where he developed 
a love for fishing and boating. | can remembe 
the many classes he took. It seemed to me 
that no matter what he did, he learned as 
much as he could during the time he was in- 
volved. His last boat was named MAR-LI-JOY 
after his grandchildren,Margaret,Linda and 
Joyce. That sign still hangs over my fire- 
place today. 

We were also fortunate to be able to have 
lunch with him every day during the years we 
went to South School. He loved to recite.sill 
rhymes and enjoyed making us laugh. He was 
fun and kind and would take us to the mill an 
explain what went on as he showed his pride 
in producing the finest worsted yarns for the 
weaving trade. He was never boastful, it just 
wasn't his nature to be so, but we knew he 
was special and we were very proud of him. 

On Feb.18,1964, during my senior year in 
High School, the fire alarm sounded while he 
was home for lunch. He headed for the statio 
to respond to what turned out to be a house 
fire. 


While fighting the fire, he came outside, 
Id onto the railing and was taken to the 
Spital. He died the following day. He was 
ty-three years old. 
_ During the dedication of the Lyndon Francis 
rray Memorial Building on June 14,1964 Mr. 
seph Spas, A Bellingham Selectman and 
est speaker, summarized his life 
ying,"Lyndon Murray was truly one of us; he 
S a real genuine neighbor and friend who 
ays tried to make our community a little 
fer and a little better for all of us. He was 
ays satisfied with the simpler things of 
. He preferred a cookout to a banquet; he 
eferred overalls to formal attire;he didn't 
nt people working under him, but with him. 
ndon Murray was a genuine good fellow who 
ll live forever in the hearts of the many 
o served and worked with him in the fire 
spartment. Therefore it is indeed fitting 
at this building and more particularly this 
que on this permanently anchored stone be 
dicated to his fellow firemen and to his 
mmunity and in concluding may | coin a 
Jotation which is almost a replica of the 
all Known quotation--NO GREATER LOVE 
ATH ANY MAN BUT THAT HE LAY DOWN HIS 
FE IN THE SERVICE OF HIS NEIGHBORS." 


GUEST WRITER--LINDA FRANCES TRUDEAU-- 


The following article was taken from the 
March 1973 issue of the Comments. 


FIRST WORLD WAR II DRAFT NUMBERS 


When the United States entered World War II 
Number 254 was the first and most famous num- 
ber drawn. The W.P.A. was still in exist- 
ence and all young men eligible for the draft 
were required to register. A group of W.P.A. 
workers who were laying water mains on Maple 
Street registered at the North School in 
North Bellingham. A few days later, the 
famous draft lottery was held and the numbers 
were drawn from a fish bowl and announced 
over the radio. The group of workers on 
Maple Street had knocked off work at noontime 
to eat dinner and to listen to the radio as 
the first number was drawn. Number 254 was 
first and all looked at their registration 
card except one fellow, who seemed tatally 
unconcerned. When asked what his number was. 
he slowly took his wallet from his pocket, 
took out the card, looked at it, and exclaim- 
ed with disbelief, 254! Thus Bellingham had 
the distinction of being one of the towns 
across the nation in which a young man had 
that famous number as his draft number, and 
he was James Christianson and at that time 
resided with his mother on a farm on Lake 
Street and on which is now located several 
new homes. 

F.M.M. 


DEATHS 


Claudette LeBlanc 
Michael T. Kelliher 
Jeannette Moulson 
Kathryn C. Harris 
Walter J. (Gus) Radlo 
Gilda Chilson | 

Leo L. Mayewski 

Joan Wheeler 

Phyllis M. Riley 
Estelle J. Murphy 
Anthony Pasquerillo 
Doris (Guyette) O'Rourke 
Filomena (DiPietro) DiTomaso 
David W. Hanrahan 
Gordon H. Ferris 


Mildred N. Hughes 


Linda S. (Kozak) Weed 
Richard E. (Dick) Hazard 


QUESTIONS (?) & ANSWERS (!) 


QUESTION: I'd like to learn more about my ancestors. Is working up a 
genealogy a difficult project? 


ANSWER: The difficulty depends on how much information about your family 
that you already have. If you are fortunate enough to have uncles, 
aunts. cousins, grandparents, you are in a good starting position. And 
if you have access to a family bible, you may find much of what you need 
right there. 

To start, you will need a quantity of 3x5 file cards; you can use a 
notebook on your fact-finding trips, but each name should be readily 
accessible - hence the cards. 

On each card, enter all of the information you can find about the 
person. This includes birth, marriage and death dates; some of this will 
be available from your immediate family. If you know the place of such 
events, your next move will be to contact the city or town clerk where 
the event took place. 

Provide all of the information you have so that a search of the rec- 
ords can be properly undertaken. There is a fee for furnishing a 
certified record, but the document you receive will be of tremendous 
help in your project. 

Such certified records will tell you where the individual was born, 
parentage, residence and pertinent dates. 

Another source for Massachusetts records are the Vital Records of 
Massachusetts to 1850" published for most towns and cities by the New 
England Historical & Genealogical Society in Boston. Many local librar- 
ies and historical societies have these books available for reference. 

If you can obtain or take pictures of places or dwellings where your 
ancestors lived, be sure to do so. And be sure to annotate all of your 
pictures; many of us have pictures of our ancestors with no legends. 

A laptop computer can be helpful, as you can edit and print field 
data, and along with this form of hi-tech, there are many software 
genealogy programs available for your home computer. These genealogy 
programs are easy to run, and are accompanied by detailed manuals. 

There are several publications devoted to genealogy, and many of 
them have query sections for reaearchers.One of the oldest and most 
inclusive of these is Everton's Genealogical Helper, published six 
times a year by The Everton Publishers, Inc., P.O. Box 368, Logan. UT 
84323-0368, at $24 per year. 

Family associations abound, and you may be fortunate enough to be 
eligible to join one. Most genealogical journals list these. 

A visit to the New England Historic Genealogical Society, 101 New- 
bury Street, Boston, 02116 is a must, once you are underway in your 
project. Here you will find a cooperative staff, thousands of genealo- 
gies, town and city histories, military records, vital records and 
documents. 

Handbooks to help in your studies are available: One of the best of 
these is The How Book for Genealogists, published by the Everton Pub- 
lishers, and also published by the same firm is Help Is Available. 

Standardized family group sheets and charts will keep your data 
organized and available at minimal expense. Write to the Everton Pub- 
lishers for their catalogue. 

And good luck with your project! FDD 
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YESTER YEAR'S TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


There was something nice and friendly 
about the old time telephone system. 
) When I was growing up in town some folks 
still had the wooded wall phones with the 
side crank that was used to ring the opera- 
tor. One neighbor had the tall desk phone 
with the ear piece hung on the side. I've 
seen sparks fly out of that mough peice 
during a thunder storm. We had the old 
fashioned desk phone. Our number was 67-13, 
one long ring and three short. 

There were no private lines for homeowners 
Some were eight party lines, others four. 
Folks tried to limit the lenght of their 
calls in case a neighbor was waiting to use 
the phone. If one heard a receiver being 
picked up you would complete your call quick- 
ly. When making a call one had to wait for 
the operator to ask, "Number please". At 
times it took a while to get the operator. 
One could tell by the ring whose home was 
being called. A few town gossips would 

listen in on another's call. 
; One day our neighbor had to make a busin- 
ess call during a rather bad thunder storm. 
Before asking what number he wanted, the 
frantic operator asked how long he thought 
the storm would last. 
_ My cousin, who lived in the small town of 
Amelia Court House, Virginia, had the switch 
board in her home - being the operator both 
day and night. She slept by the board so as 
not to miss calls. Occasionally her sons 
would take over for her. 

Being a small town, everyone knew every- 
One and Rachel knew them all well. When 
someone died or had a baby, she was asked to 
inform the neighbors. If someone was going 
out for the evening they'd let her know so 
she could tell callers they weren't home or 
even get in touch with then if it was real 
important. When things started to get mod- 
ernized, a message was recorded but the folks 
complained even though the recording was my 
cousin's voice or one of her sons. 

When we visited them several years ago, 
Rachel's son took us to his house and down 
to the game room where the walls were full 
of the old wooded phones with the side cranks 
Other phones were on tables etc. One of the 
larger companies hed taken over the phone 
System and replaced all the old phones. It Jf 
Was the end of an era, much to the disappoin- § 
tment of the folks in Amelia Court House. 

While writing this I remembered a piece I 
had read in the past about a sailor trying 
to call home during W 11. After his two 
week training course, he and his friends all 
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_ headed for the telephones to call home - his 


being Columbia, South Dakota. The operator 
said, "You mean Columbia, South Carolina, 
don't you?" No, Sou*h Dakota", he replied. 
When asked the number he said there was no 
number. She said she couldn't complete the 
call without a number. "Well," he said,” it's 
two longs and a short ring." After dialing 
the operator in Cleveland, who dialed the one 
in Chicago, who dialed the one in Minneapolis, 
who dialed the one in Sioux City, who ram. 
the one in Sioux Falls, who rang Aberdeen and 
finally Aberdeen rang the operator in Colum- 
bia. The Philadelphia operator asked for the 
number of the sailor's parents and was told 
it was two long and a short. "I have a collect 
call for anyone at that number, would you 
ring it please." The South Dakota operator 
said, "They're not home". The sailor heard 
the conversation and the South Dakota opera- 
tor said, "Is that you Dick?" "Yes,Margaret, 
where are the folks?" "They're at the school 
for a basketball game, I'll ring them there." 
His dad answered the phone. The Philadelphia 
Operator was frustrated, sayingit was a stat- 
ion to‘statron collect calke~ "That's 0.K; 
honey" ,said Sih iiiiejust: put dition, Bob's 
bills 


iS |. iii 


Gertrude Taylor 


stalled as noble grand of 


Medway Rosalie Rebekah 
Lodge at a ceremony in Odd 
Fellows hall. 


Works from the seven- 
teenth through twentieth 
centuries is featured at a 
concert by the Detroit Sym- 
phony Brass Quintet at Graf- 
ton Unitarian Church. 


National Guard Major An- 
thony J. Caruso of Franklin 
completes the command and 
general staff officer course at 
Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. 


Bellingham selectmen vote 
to establish a seven member 
Historical commission in ac- 
cordance with state laws. 


10/25/97 


POPE JOHN'S SWAMP 


HOAG LAKE 


SILVER LAKE 


Over the years the name as well as| of the 'aura' of the area. buring 


the physical appearance of this same this period, swimming lessons were 
spot has changed drastically. initiated. The Silver Lake Club 

Many years ago, 1714-1765, the a- | also was a favorite gathering spot 
rea was literally nothing more than a til it burned. 


swamp. It was known as POPE JOHN'S 
SWAMP. Noone seems to know the reason 
why. Very few,if any, houses were loca-| management of the lake is under the 
ted in the area. | jurisdiction of the Conservation 

In 1828,William Chilson dammed up ! Commission. In the 1990s with the 
the stream so he could harness water | aid of grants, they took over the 
for power to run his cotton manufactur-: task of cleaning and re- vitalizing 


Silver Lake was purchased by 
the Town of Bellingham in 1989. The 


ee ee 


ing plant. Six years lafer in 1834, he ; the lake. More houses began to ap- 
could no longer pay his creditors and pear in the area and after long 
so surrendered all of his estate:build-} hours and much hard work,SILVER LAKE 
ings, 90.acres of land and the water began to appear. In 1995, it was 
power. again opened for recreation. 

In 1875, J.Hoag once again harness In the fall of 1997, school 


ed the water power to run his small | children visited the lake for nature 
sawmill at the eastern end of the area.; walks and to enjoy one of Belling- 
In 1899, the Milford, Attleboro | hams revitalized areas and to recap- 
and Woonsocket Railway Co. purchased | ture the beauty of the spot. 
the lake and operated a rail line to It is hoped that the townspeo- 
Bellingham. In 1900 a 1200+seat Summer | ple will avail themselves of this 
theater was constructed, a carousel was] lovely spot once it reopens in the 
set up and a $1,000 bridge was built | summer of 1998. 
to the island. These improvements pro- | EAT--ETA 
gressed til HOAG LAKE became a famous 
recreation area for the whole Northeast. 
Ineo ZUSL92 ls thew anol vey ecvaelen 
began to decline which led fewer and | 
fewer people to the area and less rev-/! 
enue coming to this once beautiful spot. 
In 1922, a number of fires demolished |! 
the buildings and the area fell into | 
disrepair. During the ensuing years, i 
the water was none too clean and the | 
area was generally neglected. 
By the time Hoag Lake became | 
SILVER LAKE, cars had replaced the trol4 
leys, and the beach became the lake's 
main attraction. J.McCarthy bought the 
lake and attempted to re-capture some 
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THE OLD FAMILY DOCTOR 


Some of our readers may be too young to 
r the old family doctors. They were 
pecial breed, especially those who had 
eir practice in small towns. Bellingham 
a bit too rural with too small a popula- 
mn to warrant a doctor to set up practice 
e. Folks generally went to Milford, 
y, Franklin or Woonsocket. 
The general practitioner had a basic 
ledge about a lot of ailments and could 
t most of them. If a serious operation 
s needed, one was sent to a city hospital 
re there were specialists and top notch 
geons. Although we had area hospitals, 
ple believed it was a place to go do die. 
lth insurance and nursing homes were un- 
ard of. If a person needed to have their 
ils or appendix removed, it was done on 
e kitchen table along with a few other 
ocedures. Babies were also delivered at 
me. 


ere were no office appointments - one went 
the doctor and waited their turn to be 

n. More often than not the office would 

crowded so it wasn't unusual for folks to 
nt around for an office where only a cou- 

e of patients were waiting. Most doctors 

d afternoon and evening office hours as 

11 as making house calls. 

Most doctors had a large jar of pink 
prin on the desk. Often a patient was 
ven a few, told to take two and call him 
. the morning. If a prescription was need- 
|, it was often filled at Sweet's , Rice's 


* Lampman's in Medway plus a few others. 

» knew the drugists and quite often would 
‘k his advice about a simple problem rather 
going to the doctor. 

As a child I remember waiting for my mot- 
‘rx in the hallway of the old Milford Hsptl. 
was fascinated by the crisply starched 

ite uniforms and caps worn by the nurses 
the attractive navy blue and red capes 
ey wore to go outside. 

My folks and many others went to Dr. 

ley in Milford. That was before and dur- 
g the Depression when so many folks were 
cially strapped. According to stories 
ve heard, he kept a ledger as to those 

© owed him for his services. However, he 
s known to accept chickens, eggs, produce 
. for payment. Years later I heard that 
his will it stated that anyone owing him 
the time of his death could consider the 
t paid. 


_ My cousin was a doctor in Philmont, N.Y. 


Folks got to know most of the area doctcrs 


‘one of several other pharmacies in Milford 


. While visiting his sister, her little brother 


put a dandelion bud up his nose. After fran- 
tic efforts to remove it, his mother piled us 
all in the car and rushed to Ray's office. 
When he opened the door for his next patient, 
he saw us. Needless to say who the next 
patient was. 

Dr. Teed was our doctor until he left Mil- 
ford. Dr. Capece delivered my three children 
as well as many others in the area. When Dr. 
Nelson told my little daughter not to come 
back until she could take an inoculation with 
out a fuss, we found another doctor for her. 

Dr. Shenker was my husband's doctor but 
made a house call for me one night when the 
excruciating pain of pleurisy left me incapa- 
Citated. After a shot of morphine and another 
of penicillin- blessed relief- and I was on 
the mend. 

How many of you remember Doctors Lally, 
Ashkins, Joslin, Levy, Fuchs, Heavey, Brown, 
Smith, Carroll, Dana, Pasterello, Crowley, 
Shenker, Sheinkopf, Nelson, Cicchetti, Mast- 
roianni Sr., Teed and Capece? My apologizes 
to those I no doubt left out. 

Dr. Crowley was our family doctor for sev- 
eral years until his death. All his little 
boy patients were called Joe Beef and the 
girls Suzabella Snicklefritz. My daughter 
caught all the children's diseases within 
just a few weeks. After a bout with scarlet 
fever we were at his office for the umpteenth 
time. As he opened the door for the next 
patient he saw her, stuck his head around the 
door and said, "Well, if it ain't Hard Luck 
Hilda.". On the way home she started to 
blossom with chicken pox! 

The small town doctor and druggist are part 
of the history of a by gone era when life 
seemed simpler, unhurried and much friendlier. 


F.M.M. 


GOOD OLD DAYS. 


snot 


The picture shown on 
the right is one of 
an old-time Soda- 
Fountain which every 
Drug store had. The 
time is that of the 
Maxi-skirt although 
it was not known as 
that, then. It was 
also a period of more 
relaxed, care-free 
days. At that time 
there were no income 
taxes to pay, and no 
sales tax. The money wm 
you made was your own; 
to spend as you like.| 


= 
It wes the time of RY 
the train, trolly ou \\ 
“wily 


and the ever-present ba 

horse an buggy. No ; 

pollution, poison, 

Oil-slicked beaches as 

and the like. Just ye spleen tes fe: ; 

plain good old liv- Nf a Sen Lat 

ing. What did some- ON <a 

one say about pro- ra | 

gress? We would rather have the old days back again. Wouldn't you? | 
| 


Do you remember the Soda Fountain in HOWE'S DRUG STORE, in the center 
of town or the one in GAGNE'S in South Bellingham? What a treat it was to 
pay a visit on a hot day and order a milk-shake, an ice cream soda, a frappe, 
a float or a sundae and sit at the counter relaxing and chatting. I know of @ 
no others in Bellingham, but Milford provided more than one: Park Pharmacy, | 
the Crown, Rice's Drug Store to name a few. | 

Some places had the tiny tables and metal-backed chairs. It was a com- J 
fortable spot to relax in the middle of a busy day. Also the prices'fit our @ 
pocketbooks':a cone or small drink 10¢-15¢, a large drink or sundae 25¢-35¢ | 
(quite a contrast to prices found in ice cream establishments today). Ooh! 
remember banana splits for 50¢? 

Our family occassionally visited Hampton Beach, NH. On the way home.we 
always stopped at the same Soda Shoppe in Wellesley,MA. for a sundae. Though 
it was over 50 years ago, I believe I could still locate that spotvtddags 
(however I doubt it's still a Soda Shoppe).Some impressions are hard to erasé 

The Soda Shoppe was a spot enjoyed by teens, young mothers, and the | 
Senior Set. What a shame that we've lost that as wellas other disappearing 
spots for pleasant relaxation and enjoyment!! ETA 
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BORDERLINES 


UXBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

This ancient Worcester County town, called Wacantuck by the Indians, 
was settled as early as 1662. 

Originally a part of Mendon, Uxbridge was one of the first "Praying 
Indian" settlements, hosting Christian Indians from outlying areas. 

After it was incorporated in 1727, parts of Uxbridge were set off to 
establish Northbridge and Upton. 

It was an agricultural settlement in its earliest days, as were most 
other Massachusetts towns, but water power from the Mumford and West 
rivers stimulated industrial growth. 

The town was named for Henry Paget, Earl of Uxbridge. It was here 
that President William H. Taft's grandfather - Peter Rawson Taft - was 
born in 1785. 

The Spring Tavern, where Generals Washington and Lafayette were 
guests, and the Simeon Wheelock House date from pre-Revolutionary days. 

In 1840, there were 5 woolen and 3 cotton mills in Uxbridge, and in 
that year, the manufacture of yarn, straw bonnets, boots, shoes, tin 
wares, and furniture amounted to a trade value of over $400,000.00. 

By 1920, the principal industry was weaving of woolen and worsted 
goods for men's and ladies' wear. The Wacantuck Mills - the name being 
spelled variously as Wancantuck and Wacantuck - were named for the 
Indian word for "by the sparkling waters." 

Also located here were the James Whitin mills, the Hecla mills of 
the American Woolen Company, the Stanley and Davis & Brown mills, the 
S. F. Scott Woolen Company, and the Uxbridge Worsted Company's mill. 

The most famous of these mills - the Crown and Eagle - dating from 
1825 have survived abandonment and fire, and are standing as splendid 
examples of their era. They were part of a textile empire envisioned and 
promulgated by Roger Rogerson, a Boston merchant. 

The part of Uxbridge where the mills were built was called Rogers- 
ville (earlier known as Rogersonville) and the complex of handsome brick 
mill worker's houses nearby were part of Rogerson's Mumford River plan. 

The Blackstone Canal played an important part in the development of 
industry in Uxbridge, particularly in transporting granite products. 

Until the time of the canal, transportation of larger granite items 
such as columns was limited, and only such pieces as could be carried 
by oxen or horse-drawn carts were moved. 

The canal barges could handle much larger pieces, and the problem of 
moving the items, weighing several tons was mostly solved. But the canal 
boats carrying stone and granite and iron parts presented, in some 
cases, new problems. Because of their weight, the boats tended to have 
increased momentum, and often rammed the locks, and sometimes became 
jammed crosswise in the canal, requiring great effort to be redirected. 

With the coming of the Providence & Worcester Railroad in 1845, and 
for which equipment and supplies were transported on the now ill-fated 
Blackstone Canal, the economy of Uxbridge, and that of the entire Valley 
Corridor changed. 

Products from Worcester and from towns on the rail line could reach 
tidewater at Providence far more quickly, and raw materials for the 
textile mills and machine companies became more readily available. 

Although it is no longer an industrial center, Uxbridge, in its 
several attractive villages still represents the charm of a by-gone New 
England 2 FDD 
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The original 'receipt' directs the 
cook to put the filling into indi- 
vidual bowls without a crust. The 
apple pie went into the beehive oven 
and the custard was baked in a 
Dutch oven: a cast-iron pot on legs 
with a rimmed cover. You sat this 
heated pot over a pile of hot embers 
in the fireplace and shoveled hot 
embers onto the cover. The whole way 
of cooking in a fireplace was an Gye 
opener for me. I bought a Dutch 
oven so I can do this in. my tines 
place. Others prepared the vegetable 
for the soup,made rolls,curry chicke 
and codfish cakes from dried cod. 
These were fried in a spider;a fryin 
pan with legs. Everything was surpri 
singly good. The pies were served 
| along with the meal, as a part of it 
NOU atlLeGreas sa scesse Lun 

After dinner at the PublickHous 
every night, we enjoyed different 
ways of entertainment from the times. 
One night we played parlor games tha 
tested your memory, a card game 
called SnipSnap-Snow and a board gam 


GETTING YOUR HANDS on the PAST 

February 1997, I took 
ELDERHOSTEL program at Old Sturbridge 
Village, Sturbridge,MA. We participate 
in hands-on workshops doing crafts 
that were everyday occupations and 
needs in the 19th century. 

On the first day we had a 'taste' 
of 4 different trades. After the in- 
structions and history of these for- 
gotten skills, we were allowed to make 
an item as an apprentice would. In the 
blacksmith shop, I made a wrought iron 
nail. An apprentice smithy would have 
to make hundreds of these a day. At my 
pace, we would have been looking for al 
dif Berents trade.«imethe kitchen area, | 
we learned about butter churning and | 
candle-dipping. After this tedious 
task, we were allowed 2 candles apiece. 
Sheep shearing and natural dyes were 
taught in the textile room. We carded 
wool with hand cards, spun yarn on the 
spinning wheel and wove on the large | 
loom that was set up with an ongoing 
project. The last stop was the wood- 


part in an 


f 


‘ 


working shop. There we fashioned a 
kitchen mixing paddle from a piece of 
pine using period hand tools. 

The remaining days had more in- 
tensive workshops where we spent the 
morning on |. project... I was able to 
weave a complete basket to take home. 
We made band-boxes(these were made in 
many sizes to store a variety of dry- 
SOOGeslictnass Nats GLOVES, SsCanves, GLC. 
in the 19th century home). We used 
wallpaper to cover the outside and ad- 
vertising flyers to line the inside. 
These were fairly easy and could be 
taught to grandchildren along with a 
little history. 
in the tin shop. We cut,folded and 
crimped tin to form a wall sconce and 
a heart-shaped 'biscuit' cutter. 
(Cookie is a German word that wasn't 
in normal usage in the 1830s). Our 
group won the award for coming away 
from the task without a single band- 
aged finger. 

One morning our group had kitchen 
duty. We had to prepare our own lunch 


in the bake oven and open-hearth class. 


I made an apple cranberry pie using 
dried apple slices and a Marlborough 
Pudding(recipe follows) which is an 
applesauce custard baked in a single 
pie shell. This is the modern method. 
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The next day was spent 


called 9-Men Morrice. Another, brough 
outside influence from a traveling 
magician/storyteller and a third 
night we heard the village minstrel 
with funny stories and songs. 

There's plenty of time to enjoy 
the village and the craftsmen/women 
and village'inhabitants'. They and 
all thevanstructors were: Verve nage 
ient and knowledgeable. 

One afternoon we investigated 
the trades, how profitable they were 
and made comparisons of the economy 
of the times. The'town potter' met 
with us in the Bullard Tavern where 
he told us how he spends the winter 
months making bowls,plates,etc. with 
this wonderful clay he has on his 
property, to ship to other plages: 
His farm supplies his family with 
most needs but the extra income is 
needed to get items he can't produce 
himself. In winter the farm doesn't 
demand so much of his time. He then 
brought his goods to a trading com- 
pany that kept an 'account' from 
which they would deduct any goods he 
took for himself from their stock. 
They would ship items to other citieg 
and towns. Small communities in New 
England shipped a lot of goods to 
city markets. 


| I came away from this enjoyable 
experience with a better understanding 
Mee life in the 19th century. The liv- 
ing arrangements provided were very 
comfortable in the Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage Lodges with breakfasts at Friend- 
Meeoyetunch in the Village cafeteria 
nd dinners at the Publick House, a 
quaint old inn. I'm glad we didn't 

ave to use an outdoor "convenience" 

r wash with pitcher and bowl. 

Anyone not familiar with ELDER- 
OSTEL can read their large newslet- 
ter and program lists at the local 
library. 
Muriel L.Locklin 


MARLBOROUGH PUDDING 
(modern method) 


juice and grated peel from 1 lemon 
l cup applesauce 

1/3 cup sugar 

3 eggs 

1/4 cup butter 

2 Tbs. blour 

Mix sugar, flour and applesauce. 
Beat eggs until light. Cream butter 
until soft and add eggs, blending 
well. Stir butter mixture and lemon 
into applesauce mixture. Spoon into 
pastry-lined plate. 

Bake 15 min. at 400% and 
towgo0> for 45 min. more 
inserted in center comes 


reduce heat 
or til knife 
clean. Cool. 


DONATIONS 


Emerson & Virginia Eldredge 
-June(Hall)Merrick 
Mildred & Carleton Patrick 
Russell Wilson 
lla Sneeden 
Clementina & William Kutcher 
Phyllis Rhodes 
John Mills 
Dorothy Spencer 
(in memory of her mother, 
Ethel Spencer) 
Phebe Lundvall 
Box Pond Association 
John Cubellis 


MAILBOX 
NEWS 


Dear Crimpville Comments: 

Am enclosing a donation toward 
the printing and stamps. 

mons wit Leensoving cheat Comn— 
ments" very much. Am also finding 
out a lot about history in the area 
I grew up in. Was surprised in the 
last issue to find out George Bush 
WaSPDOEN tn) Milton, MAs You cane resc 
assured I will let my Southern 
friends know that 4 Presidents had 
their beginnings in "Mass."(Yankee 
Land)" I know many do not realize 
that their Texan,George Bush, was 
born in Mass. 

Even though I have lived in 
TexaSecroreapout SOs years, NOow-l stele 
get teased about my Yankee ways and 
aeCcenita 

Continue to keep up your good 
work. Every issue brings fond mem- 
ories to me of my early years in 
Bellingham. 

Sincerely, 
Arlene Tower Duncan 


One of our faithful contribu- 
tors, Dorothy Spencer, would like 
to remind readers that her mother 
ETHEL SPENCER, was the Librarian 
at the Center Library for many 
years. This was the building that 
now houses the Historical Museum. 
Yes, Dorothy, we remember... 

pik idee Ee, lls 


' Dear SEE: 


ries. 


Enclosed is a check to help and 
also to thank you for many happy memo- 
... Happy and healthy summer. 

Dolores Martel 


Sirs: 

This is a donation for the "Crimp- 
ville Comments", as for an outsider | 
find it interesting. | only hope this 
paper can continue for a good long time. 

| remain, 
John W. Mills 
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Bellingham Historical Comm. 
3 Common St. 


Bellingham, MA 02019 


BEFORE 


AWCOMON INN 

circa’#l930 
a popular spot of parties, 
receptions, get-togethers,etc. 


AFTER 


1970s,1980s,1990s 


a private dwelling 
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